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Education 
S  u  m  m  ary 


A  SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


A  snper  school  district  may  be  one  answer  to 
the  money  woes  of  small,  suburban  school  systems. 
It  s  an  idea  being  discussed  in  New  York  State. 

As  proposed,  the  superdistrict  would  involve  a  merg¬ 
er  of  two  or  more  (probably  many  more)  suburban 
school  districts,  but  only  for  limited  purposes.  The 
original  districts  would  remain  autonomous,  but  the 
superdistrict  would  have  power  to  levy  sales,  income 
or  other  nonproperty  taxes.  Income  might  be  split 
among  the  member  districts,  or  used  to  finance  such 
district-wide  activities  as  a  school  bus  program.  The 
superdistrict  would  be  governed  by  representatives  of 
the  member  school  boards. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  proposal  is  that  additional 
funds  needed  for  education  must  come  from  some  kind 
of  nonproperty  tax,  since  property  is  already  being 
taxed  close  to  the  limit.  A  superdistrict,  it  is  arguea, 
could  levy  such  a  tax  fairly  and  efficiently,  whereas  an 
individual  school  district  or  a  state  or  county  govern¬ 
ment  perhaps  could  not. 

What  are  the  chances  for  the  superdistrict?  General¬ 
ly  speaking,  they  seem  good,  for  the  trend  is  in  this 
direction.  Witness  the  toend  toward  district  consoli¬ 
dation  in  recent  years  and  the  increase  in  numbers  of 
area  or  regional  schools. 


A  nationwide  crackdown  on  “diploma  mills” 
is  being  urged  by  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
The  Council  claims  that  some  200  phony  colleges  and 
universities  in  37  states  are  bilking  Americans  and 
foreigners  to  the  tune  of  $75  million  a  year.  For  a 
substantial  fee,  the  gullible  get  a  brief  and  inadequate 
correspondence  course  followed  by  a  diploma  suitable 
for  framing  and  nothing  more.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  foreigners  who  fall  for  American  advertise¬ 
ments  promising  education  and  jobs,  U.  S.  prestige 
abroad  is  suffering,  says  the  Council.  Bona  fide  cor¬ 
respondence  schools  also  are  being  hurt.  The  Council 
is  calling  for  state  and  federal  laws  that  will  set  high 
standards  for  degree-granting  schools  and  put  the 
phonies  out  of  business. 


Edncation  is  reaching  more  and  more  television 
screens.  The  latest  count  of  ETV  stations  shows  that 
44  are  in  operation  in  29  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  An¬ 
other  six  are  under  construction  in  four  states  ( two  in 
Ohio)  and  Puerto  Rico  and  11  are  in  the  advanced 
planning  stage  in  10  states.  Florida  is  the  leader  with 
four  in  operation  and  another  planned.  The  newest 
station  is  the  UiTiversity  of  New  Hampshire’s  WENH- 
TV  at  Durham,  on  the  air  four  hours  every  weekday 
evening. 


The  Education  Summary  is  published  on  the  12th  and 
27th  of  each  month.  It  is  an  independent  news  service 
and  is  not  afQIiated  with  any  association.  Circulated  pri¬ 
vately  to  educators  by  subscription  only,  at  $10.00  a  year. 
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Bright  students  don’t  learn  any  more  when 
grouped  according  to  ability,  says  Dr.  Willard  G. 
Olson,  dean  of  the  University  of  Michigan’s  School  of 
Education.  “The  case  for  putting  Johnny,  an  excep¬ 
tionally  bright  student,  into  a  classroom  with  other 
bright  children  in  order  that  he  might  make  better 
and  faster  progress  doesn’t  hold  water,”  he  said  in 
a  recent  speech.  He  pointed  to  a  recent  study  which 
showed  that  students  of  equal  ability  were  equally 
successful  in  college,  whether  their  high  school  educa¬ 
tions  were  acquired  in  mixed  ability  classes,  segre¬ 
gated  honors  sections,  separate  sections  in  all  subjects 
or  in  special  schools  for  honors  students.  Where  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  are  concerned.  Dr.  Olson  said,  re¬ 
search  again  fails  to  prove  that  ability  grouping  gives 
the  pupil  any  academic  advantage. 
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•  Adminigtration 


Controlling  the  flow  of  cash  in  and  out  of  the 

student  activities  fund  can  be  made  easier  if  standard 
accounting  procedures  are  used.  A  new  handbook 
from  the  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Education  tells  how  to  set 
up  an  accounting  system  —  and  get  rid  of  that  old 
cigar  box  full  of  dollar  bills  and  scraps  of  paper.  The 
handbook  advocates  no  one  bookkeeping  system  but 
only  defines  and  describes  school  accounting,  its 
methods,  terms  and  procedures. 

The  school  office  begins  by  listing  income  and  ex¬ 
penditures  in  simple  brackets.  Money  to  be  used  solely 
for  student  activities  (class  dues,  yearbooks,  rings, 
trips,  dances)  is  entered  in  regular  receipt  and  ex- 
p>enditru‘e  accounts.  Money  that  will  be  used  for  non¬ 
student  activities  —  faculty  clubs,  PTA,  the  March  of 
Dimes  —  goes  into  a  clearing  account.  In  short  order, 
you’ve  got  a  system. 

The  handbook  details  controls  for  spending,  col¬ 
lecting  and  banking  the  money.  By  simple,  itemized 
bookkeeping,  dollars  and  cents  are  handled  efficiently, 
with  little  danger  of  overexpenditures,  losses  and 
errors. 

The  handbook  is  well  illustrated  with  typical  pur¬ 
chase  orders,  receipts,  financial  statements,  vouchers 
and  the  like.  Terms  are  thoroughly  defined  in  a  glos¬ 
sary  provided  for  the  accounting  neophyte. 

Financial  Accounting  for  School  Activities  by  Ever¬ 
ett  V.  Samuelson,  George  G.  Tankard,  Jr.  and  Hoyt 
W.  Pope.  Bulletin  1959,  No.  21.  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  HEW.  From  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
109pp.  50^. 

A  fire,  a  fall,  a  crash:  When  these  occur,  a 
school  district’s  best  friend  is  its  insurance  coverage. 
Insurance  coverage  is  expensive,  however,  so  it’s  a 
wise  school  administrator  who  sees  to  it  that  his  district 
buys  no  more  than  it  needs.  Here  are  some  money- 
savings  tips  from  a  new  book: 

Study  the  history  of  your  schools.  If  there  have  been 
very  few  fires  in  the  past,  it’s  reasonable  to  assume 
the  schools  are  safe.  If  so,  spend  less  for  fire  insurance 
by  taking  advantage  of  coinsurance  plans.  Gosts  drop 
proportionately  when  a  school  district  carries  part  of 
the  risk  itself. 

If  history  shows  few  thefts  or  burglaries,  reduce  this 
type  of  insurance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  district 
has  many  old,  multistory  buildings  with  narrow  stair¬ 
ways  —  increase  your  accident  insurance.  If  school 
windows  are  constantly  being  fractured  by  rocks  and 
air  rifle  pellets,  increase  glass  breakage  insurance. 

And  when  you’re  plagued  by  recurring  losses,  try 
to  cut  them  down.  Use  wire  mesh  to  protect  windows 
if  it  does  not  limit  exit  safety.  Burglars  shy  away  from 
schools  with  strong  locks  and  outside  illumination. 

Get  rid  of  careless  bus  drivers. 

Insurance  is  a  complicated  business  and  a  school¬ 
man  need  not  be  ashamed  to  admit  that  he  doesn’t 
understand  much  of  it.  But  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
insurance  can  lead  to  better  programing,  better  cov¬ 
erage  and  lower  rates.  What  to  do?  Call  in  an  insur¬ 
ance  exp>ert  from  time  to  time  and  listen  to  his  advice. 


School  Insurance:  Managing  the  Local  Program,  by 
R.  N.  Finchum  and  N.  E.  Viles.  Bulletin  1959,  No.  23. 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW.  From  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  97pp.  50^. 


THERE’S  STILL  TIIHE  .  .  . 

Your  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  still 
have  time  to  submit  nominations  for  the  “Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Year”  contest  sponsored  by  Arthur  C. 
Croft  Publications.  'The  deadline  for  nominating 
statements  is  December  15,  1959. 

The  award  will  be  announced  early  in  1960.  It 
will  go  to  the  man  or  woman  among  the  nomi¬ 
nees  who  best  represents  the  professional  and 
human  qualities  of  the  American  school  princi¬ 
pal.  Selection  will  be  based  solely  on  500-to-1000- 
word  nominating  statements  from  elementary 
and  high  school  teachers. 

You  can  get  complete  contest  rules  by  writing 
Allan  Amenta,  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100 
Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn. 


•  Teaching  Methodg 


Textbooks  age  fast.  And  no  school  district  can 
afford  new  ones  in  every  subject  every  year.  However, 
there’s  a  simple,  inexpensive  way  for  the  teacher  to 
keep  classes  up  to  date  in  such  fast-moving  subject 
areas  as  science,  history,  economics,  world  affairs:  Flip 
through  a  good  newspaper  every  day. 

John  Herr,  a  general  business  teacher  at  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Junior  High  School,  reports  that  he  uses  news¬ 
papers  to  supplement  a  textbook  which,  though  only 
five  years  old,  is  obsolete  when  it  comes  to  automation, 
office  equipment,  computers,  business  trends  and 
postal  rates.  The  textbook  is  still  used,  but  the  class 
keeps  up  on  new  trends  and  equipment  with  a  daily 
paper.  In  fact,  says  Mr.  Herr,  a  day-to-day  study  of 
the  stock  market  has  become  the  liveliest  part  of  the 
course. 

A  good  newspaper  has  other  values  as  well.  In  a 
recent  article  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  H. 
Phelps  Gates,  chairman  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association’s  educational  committee, 
said  newspapers  can  be  used  in  classrooms  to  “teach 
students  to  read  critically,  to  read  for  self-improve¬ 
ment,  to  read  constructively,  to  appraise  the  good  in 
men’s  lives  and  separate  it  from  the  evil,  to  learn  what 
to  do  about  the  problems  of  living,  to  form  opinions, 
to  have  ideas.” 

How  about  a  switch  at  exam  time?  Let  the 

students  fire  questions  at  the  teacher.  By  careful  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  queries  the  teacher  could  determine  not 
only  what  facts  the  class  has  learned  but  how  it  has 
digested  them. 
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“Suddenly,”  writes  Roger  Burlingame  in  the  October 
Think,  “the  student  would  find  that  to  some  extent 
he  was  educating  himself  with  the  teacher’s  help  .  .  . 
that  he  was  searching  outside  himself  for  the  truth 
instead  of  searching  his  memory  for  words  his  pro¬ 
fessor  had  used. 

“Education  is  a  two-way  street.  Unless  the  teacher 
can  provoke  original  and  dynamic  thought  in  the  stu¬ 
dent,  no  education  will  have  taken  place.  The  student 
must  not  merely  answer  questions,  he  must  ask  them. 
The  word  why  must  be  forever  on  his  lips  and  he 
must  not  accept  the  teacher’s  answer  until  he  recog¬ 
nizes  the  truth.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Ways  of  Studying  Children  by  Millie  Almy  and  Ruth  Cunning¬ 
ham.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  525  West  120th  St.,  New  York.  226pp.  $3.50.  (Tells 
of  the  experiences  of  teachers  working  with  the  Horace  Mann- 
Lincoln  Institute  of  School  Experimentation  at  Columbia.  De¬ 
scribes  various  ways  —  personal  interviews,  observation,  health 
records,  home  background  —  by  which  teachers  can  learn  how 
children  behave,  feel  and  think.) 


•  The  Profession 

A  teacher  who  watches  Zorro  on  TV,  listens 
to  rock  ’n  roll  and  knows  Sal  Mineo  from  Stan  Musial 
sounds  low-brow  —  but  she  may  be  superior.  A  new 
report  says  that  one  of  the  outstanding  traits  of  the 
superior  teacher  is  a  desire  to  know  the  interests  of 
her  pupils,  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  them  at 
their  own  level.  The  superior  teacher  also  — 

. . .  has  no  pets.  She  gives  the  shy  child  confidence, 
the  rude  child  afiFection  and  understanding,  the 
bright  child  challenges. 

. . .  individualizes  instruction.  She  studies  each  child 
independently  and  brings  out  the  best  in  each 
child’s  potential. 

. . .  works  with  other  teachers  and  administrators.  She 
knows  the  team  approach  produces  the  best  educa¬ 
tion. 

. . .  makes  an  effort  to  know  parents.  She’s  always 
available  for  conferences  or  maybe  just  heart-to- 
heart  talks. 

. . .  adheres  to  the  principle  that  rights  and  rules  apply 
equally  to  all.  There  are  no  first-,  second-  or  third- 
class  citizens  in  her  classroom,  just  citizens.  The 
same  privileges,  rights  —  and  penalties  —  apply 
to  all. 

From  Identifying  Superior  Teachers  by  Lawrence 
M.  Knolle,  Institute  of  Administrative  Research,  525 
West  120th  St.,  New  York  27.  24pp.  Apply. 


•  The  Learner 

That  child  who  seems  so  slow  may  really  be 
quite  bright.  He  reacts  slowly,  he  learns  slowly,  he 
seldom  pays  attention  —  and  he  exasperates  his  teach¬ 
er.  But,  despite  all  this,  he  may  be  highly  intelligent, 
even  gifted. 


His  trouble,  says  Dr.  Willard  Abraham  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  Today’s  Health,  may  be  that  his  mind  is  so  active 
and  imaginative  he’s  too  busy  to  learn.  The  teacher’s 
problem  is  that  such  children  are  hard  to  detect.  To 
help  the  teacher.  Dr.  Abraham,  chairman  of  Arizona 
State  University’s  special  education  department,  has 
worked  out  a  series  of  two-part  yardsticks.  If  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  first  part  is  “yes,”  the  child  may  be  a  slow 
learner.  However,  a  “yes”  answer  for  the  second  part 
may  contradict  this  conclusion  and  indicate  the  child 
is  bright  and  capable  of  classroom  accomplishment. 
Here  are  some  of  them: 

(1)  He  has  a  short  attention  span  —  doesn’t  stick 
to  a  task  very  long  —  but  ( 2 )  he  has  many  interests  or 
hobbies  and  he  mentally  jumps  around  from  one  to 
the  other. 

( 1 )  His  vocabulary  often  has.  a  one-syllable  limita¬ 
tion,  but  (2)  once  in  a  while  he  surprises  you  by  ac¬ 
curately  using  words  like  “jet  propulsion,”  “historical,” 
“realistic.” 

(1)  His  readiness  tests  are  below  the  expectation 
level  of  his  age,  but  (2)  his  intelligence  as  measured 
by  a  standardized  IQ  test  administered  by  a  competent 
person  is  above  average. 

( 1 )  He  appears  to  be  daydreaming  his  way  through 
school,  even  in  the  early  grades,  but  (2)  when  a  topic 
related  to  Abraham  Lincoln  or  moon  rockets  comes  up 
he  has  plenty  to  say  and  is  eager  to  join  work  projects. 

Teachers  will  be  “smiling  inwardly  with  a  secret 
apology”  to  some  underestimated  little  boy  or  girl, 
says  Dr.  Abraham,  if  the  second  parts  of  his  yardsticks 
produce  a  succession  of  yeses. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 

Shonld  laymen  have  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  public  school  textbooks?  North  Carolina  says  no. 
A  bill  that  would  have  added  nonprofessionals  to  the 
State  Textbook  Commission  was  promptly  killed  by 
the  state  legislature’s  education  committee. 

A.  B.  Gibson,  commission  chairman  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  Laurinburg,  told  Education 
Summary  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  bill  was  inspired  by 
a  few  individuals  who  felt  that  “some  of  our  textbooks, 
notably  in  sociology,  were  socialistic  in  content.  One 
text  was  closely  examined  by  this  group,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  statements  taken  out  of  context  were  used  to 
back  their  opinion.” 

Ironically,  the  book  in  question  has  been  off  the 
state’s  adopted  list  for  a  number  of  years.  “It  was  a 
very  good  text,”  said  Mr.  Gibson,  “and  its  removal 
from  the  list  was  by  normal  expiration  of  contract 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  philosophy.”  He  added: 

“This  small  group  aroused  public  fears  and  induced 
the  North  Carolina  Medical  Assn.,  in  an  off-guard 
moment,  to  endorse  a  study  of  textbooks.  When  the 
bill  was  introduced,  it  had  the  backing  of  small  and 
diverse  groups,  who  for  some  reason  or  other,  felt 
that  laymen  should  have  more  to  do  with  the  selection 
of  textbooks.” 
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This  is  how  Mr.  Gibson  feels  about  laymen  and 
textbooks:  “Most  laymen  do  not  know  which  materials 
are  suitable  for  various  grade  levels;  they  have  too 
little  experience  in  the  general  field  of  education  to 
know  when  a  text  is  repetitious  of  other  courses  or 
previous  grades;  they  are  naturally  less  aware  of  in¬ 
dividual  differences  among  students;  they  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  subjected  to  subtle  political  and  economic 
pressures;  and  they  are  usually  unprepared  for  the 
grueling  and  tedious  study  required  during  the  adop¬ 
tion  period.” 

The  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education,  pre¬ 
dominately  a  lay  group,  makes  adoptions  of  textbooks 
on  recommendation  of  the  textbook  commission.  “This 
type  of  lay  participation,”  says  Mr.  Gibson,  “is  healthy 
and  in  no  way  interferes  with  sound  professional  prac¬ 
tices.” 

The  help  yon  need  for  a  worth-while— but  expen¬ 
sive  —  project  which  the  school  board  can’t  finance 
might  be  obtained  from  one  of  your  community’s  civic 
organizations.  For  years,  school  officials  in  Atlanta 
have  yearned  to  provide  special  classrooms  and  teach¬ 
ers  for  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  children. 
But  the  project  couldn’t  be  squeezed  into  the  budget. 
Enter  the  Atlanta  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  The 
Council  not  only  sent  a  teacher  for  special  training 
at  Syracuse  University  but  also  equipped  a  special 
classroom.  Since  then,  the  city’s  program  for  handi¬ 
capped  youngsters  has  been  a  big  success;  and  the 
Council,  pleased  as  punch  with  results,  has  announced 
plans  to  sponsor  more  teacher  training,  more  facilities. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Yardsticks  for  Public  Schools  by  the  National  Citizens  Council 
for  Public  Schools,  9  East  40th  St.,  New  York  16.  25pp.  Apply. 
(A  citizen’s  guide  to  evaluation  of  the  public  schools.  Lists 
general  standards  for  the  school  program  at  all  levels,  for 
teachers,  buildings  and  equipment,  finarwes  and  administration.) 


•  Student  Activities 

Yearbooks  ean  be  more  than  mere  souvenirs. 
Publishing  the  high  school  annual  can,  with  proper 
editing  and  supervision,  be  a  valuable  educational 
activity  both  for  student  staffers  and  for  the  faculty 
adviser.  In  addition,  a  good  yearbook  is  a  handy  public- 
relations  tool  for  communicating  with  students,  par¬ 
ents,  teachers  and  the  community.  And  more  and 
more  schools  are  recognizing  this,  a  recent  study 
shows. 

Dr.  William  H.  Taft  of  the  University  of  Missouri’s 
School  of  Journalism,  reporting  on  the  study  in  the 
October  School  and  Community,  says,  however,  that 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  many  year¬ 
book  publishing  operations.  Of  127  schools  studied, 
28  gave  no  recognition  to  members  of  the  yearbook 
staff.  Nineteen  offered  academic  credit  for  work  on 
the  yearbook,  while  33  offered  merit  awards.  Most 
yearbook  supervisors  lacked  the  journalistic  training 
to  produce  outstanding  publications,  and  most  lacked 
adequate  facilities  —  and  time. 


Dr.  Taft  suggests  more  in-service  training  of  year¬ 
book  advisers,  and  urges  that  they  be  given  more  time 
to  work  with  the  staff.  One  of  the  main  reasons  why 
many  yearbooks  are  trite  and  unimaginative  is  that 
much  of  the  editing  has  to  be  done  late  at  night  by 
an  already  overworked  teacher. 


•  The  Juvenile  MPelinquent 

Teachers  form  the  front  line  of  defense  against 
deUnquency.  No  one  is  in  a  better  position  to  spot  the 
potential  lawbreaker,  to  identify  his  problems,  to  help 
trim.  Aided  by  intelligent,  understanding  administra¬ 
tors  and  outside  agencies,  classroom  teachers  can  wage 
an  effective  fight  against  juvenile  crime. 

The  role  of  teachers  and  schools  in  stamping  out 
delinquency  in  America  is  examined  in  the  newly 
published  second  half  of  a  report  on  the  problem  made 
to  the  NEA  by  Dr.  William  (J.  Kvaraceus  and  his  staff. 

Most  delinquents,  says  the  report,  are  essentially 
“normal”  youngsters,  reacting  normally  to  their  en¬ 
vironments.  The  boy  who  lives  in  a  slum  and  joins  a 
neighborhood  gang  may  be  a  delinquent  in  the  eyes  of 
society,  but  to  his  peers  he  is  acting  normally  —  he 
is  conforming.  The  problem  for  the  schools  is  to  turn 
this  boy  toward  a  law-abiding  way  of  life.  Dr.  Kvara¬ 
ceus  and  his  staff  propose  that  schools  follow  this 
program: 

1.  The  teachers  must  identify  the  potential  delin¬ 
quent  and,  when  his  behavior  becomes  extreme,  refer 
him  to  appropriate  sources  for  help. 

2.  The  teacher  must  try  to  build  for  the  lower  class 
pupil  pride  in  his  past,  confidence  in  his  present  and 
hope  tor  the  future. 

3.  The  school  should  have  a  curriculum  that  gives 
equal  educational  opportvmity  to  all.  A  narrow,  one- 
track  academic  curriculum  for  tlie  college-bound  may 
make  second-  or  third-class  citizens  of  the  less  academ¬ 
ically  inclined  and  start  them  off  toward  delinquency. 

4.  Classroom  teachers  can’t  do  it  alone.  Schools 
should  have  integrated  systems  of  special  services  to 
help  troublemakers.  This  may  mean  hiring  a  staff  of 
guidance  counselors,  psychometrists,  school  nurses  and 
doctors,  speech  therapists,  psychologists,  remedial 
reading  experts  and  social  workers.  Small  schools 
should  seek  part-time  help  or  plan  to  meet  needs  on  a 
regional,  county  or  state  basis. 

5.  A  few  troublemakers  cannot  be  helped  in  the 
regular  classroom.  For  their  own  benefit  and  for  the 
good  of  other  students,  these  pupils  need  such  facilities 
as  special  classrooms  in  the  school  or  special  study  and 
treatment  centers  in  the  community  or  county.  Seri¬ 
ously  disturbed  children  should  be  placed  in  a  special 
hospital  center. 

6.  The  school  should  work  with  families.  Few  par¬ 
ents  are  willfully  negligent,  but  some  refuse  to  believe 
their  children  are  on  the  road  to  delinquency.  If 
working  relationships  with  parents  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished,  the  school  must  enlist  a  family  service  agency 
to  help  the  student. 

7.  The  school  should  open  its  doors  to  the  police, 
courts,  and  state  or  local  youth  authorities  when  its 
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students  come  to  their  attention  as  serious  norm-viola¬ 
tors.  Cooperation  between  the  schools  and  outside 
agencies  can  do  much  for  a  child’s  welfare. 

8.  The  school  should  recognize  that  delinquency 
prevention  and  control  is  a  community  problem  and 
the  responsibility  of  everyone. 

Delinquent  Behavior-.  Principles  and  Practices.  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  St,  N.VV., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  350pp.  $2. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Take  the  word  ^^teachers’’  out  of  “state  teach¬ 
ers  college”  and  you  make  students  and  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  happier.  A  recent  survey  of  37  former  teachers 
colleges  that  have  become  full-fledged  state  colleges 
disclosed  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  students  and 
faculty  felt  the  change  lent  their  schools  more  pres¬ 
tige.  As  a  result,  they  said,  more  and  better  students 
were  attracted  and  therefore  graduated  as  qualified 
teachers.  Liberal  arts  programs  were  enriched,  faculty 
was  recruited  with  less  difficulty  than  before  and 
placement  of  graduates  —  in  jobs  and  in  institutions 
of  advanced  study  —  became  easier. 


•  School  Plant 


Potting  a  new  school  into  service  includes  more 
than  opening  the  doors,  turning  on  lights  and  moving 
in.  The  administrator  who  wants  a  brand-new  plant 
to  be  a  successful  teaching  instrument  must  be  certain 
the  building  —  with  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks 

—  is  both  understood  and  appreciated  by  teachers, 
noninstructional  employees,  children  and  parents. 
Here  are  some  suggestions  offered  by  Edwin  A.  Juck- 
ett,  district  principal  in  Smithtown,  N.  Y.,  in  a  new 
handbook: 

—  Have  teachers  take  part  in  planning.  A  teacher  who 
had  a  say  in  the  design,  furnishings  and  equipment 
of  the  new  school  won’t  have  to  be  convinced  of 
the  school’s  purpose  and  value. 

—  Orient  pupils  before  they  move  in.  Give  them  bro¬ 
chures  explaining  the  new  plant  and  take  them  for 
walks  through  it.  Parents,  too,  should  take  tours 
through  the  building,  but  Principal  Juckett  suggests 
they  be  invited  only  when  the  building  is  near  com¬ 
pletion.  Muddy  grounds,  half-completed  walls,  pro¬ 
truding  electrical  wires  all  invite  the  comment, 
“What  a  mess!” 

—  Balance  the  staff  —  but  avoid  hurt  feelings  by  asking 
the  teachers  in  your  system  to  decide  for  themselves 
if  they  want  to  stay  where  they  are  or  move  to  the 
new  school.  In  most  cases  the  administration  will 
be  able  to  go  along  with  the  teachers’  choices. 

—  Be  certain  teachers  understand  why  the  school  was 
built  as  it  was.  If,  for  example,  there  are  few  cup¬ 
boards  and  closets,  explain  that  space  was  sacrificed 
because  of  high  costs  and  the  need  for  squeezing 
every  foot  of  space  into  instruction  areas.  The  ex¬ 


planation  not  only  reduces  criticism  but  spurs  teach¬ 
ers  into  using  their  ingenuity  to  create  storage  space. 

—  Be  sure  the  staff  and  the  students  are  braced  for 
the  inevitable  “bugs”  that  show  up  in  any  new  build¬ 
ing.  Develop  in  them  the  feeling  that  they’re  taking 
part  in  a  “shakedown.” 

—  Take  personnel  on  preopening  day  “dry  runs.”  Let 
them  handle  equipment,  get  the  feel  of  it. 
Elementary  School  Buildings  .  .  .  Design  for  Learn¬ 
ing,  edited  by  Dorothy  Neubauer.  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals,  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  St., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  179pp.  $4. 


•  Student  Points  of  Vieti? 


MISSING  FROM  THE  TABLE 

Hardly  had  we  written  an  editorial  noting  that 
many  parents  expect  to  send  their  children  to 
college,  but  have  no  funds  set  aside  or  plans  for 
saving,  when  along  came  a  news  report  from 
Wichita  University  headed  “Lack  of  Students  for 
Table  Waiting  Faces  WU  OflBcials.” 

It  seems  that  the  university  is  having  difficulty 
finding  students  who  want  to  work  their  way 
through  college  by  waiting  on  tables  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  activities  center  —  the  traditional  way  that 
students  have  paid  their  expenses  for  many  years. 

Many  of  the  students  feel  that  table-waiting 
is  below  their  dignity,  that  they  should  answer 
a  phone  or  do  filing. 

We  haven’t  analyzed  just  what  this  means,  but 
two  thoughts  occur  quickly:  (1)  The  younger 
generation  is  living  so  well  that  students  think 
menial  work  is  below  them,  even  to  gain  that 
priceless  possession,  a  college  education,  or  (2) 
the  welfare-state  concept  has  become  so  in¬ 
grained  that  they  feel  someone  —  parents,  gov¬ 
ernment  or  “society”  —  should  foot  the  bill. 

—An  editorial  in  The  Wichita  (Kans.)  Evening 
Eagle,  Sept.  25. 


•  The  Math  Program 


This  is  an  exciting  time  for  the  math  teacher. 
Moon  rockets  and  satellites  have  created  an  intense 
international  interest  in  his  subject.  He  is  bombarded 
by  new  ideas,  new  changes.  To  meet  the  challenges 
that  face  him,  says  Harold  P.  Fawcett,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Mathematics  Teachers,  the 
math  teacher  must  now  undergo  a  rigid  self-appraisal. 

The  teacher,  he  told  the  Maryland  State  Teachers 
Association  last  month,  must  ask  himself  whether  he 
is  teaching  mathematics  for  its  beauty  or  for  its  use 
as  a  tool.  He  must  ask  himself  if  he  is  stuffing  the 
minds  of  his  students  with  signs  and  symbols  or  with 
reason  and  logic. 
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“No  student  will  be  guided  toward  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  mathematical  method  through  teaching  which 

feasts  his  memory  and  starves  his  reason,”  he  declared. 

He  added: 

—  A  poor  curriculum  translated  into  practice  through 
inspired  teaching  is  more  to  be  desii  ed  than  a  good 
curriculum  in  the  hands  of  dull  and  unimaginative 
teachers. 

—  Mathematics  is  more  than  a  book  subject.  It  is  more 
than  a  body  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  method  of  in¬ 
quiry,  and  the  process  is  just  as  important  as  the 
product. 

—  To  teach  mathematics  as  a  method  of  inquiry  is  to 
cultivate  the  making  of  definitions  and  hypotheses, 
to  become  involved  with  chains  of  deductive  reason¬ 
ing  and  to  develop  increasing  insight  into  the  nature 
of  mathematical  method. 

—  To  be  useful  as  a  method  of  inquiry,  mathematical 
knowledge  must  be  organized  knowledge,  and  it 
must  be  organized  by  the  learner. 

—  The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  guide  the  student 
toward  discovery.  Definitions,  principles  and  gen¬ 
eralizations  should  be  the  outgrowth  of  experience 
and  not  the  basis  for  it. 

—  Every  mathematical  symbol  stands  for  an  idea;  to 
give  the  student  a  symbol  for  an  idea  which  he  does 
not  have  is  to  take  a  long  step  on  the  road  to  intel¬ 
lectual  disaster. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Thousands  of  high  school  boys  are  being  taught 
how  to  handle  guns  —  safely.  Ten  states  now  authorize 
schools  to  offer  extracurricular  courses  in  firearms 
safety  in  an  effort  to  cut  down  hunting  mishaps.  New 
Hampshire,  the  state  that  inaugurated  the  program 
three  years  ago,  hasn’t  had  a  shooting  fatality  in  all 
that  time.  Not  one  graduate  of  the  school  safety  courses 
has  been  involved  in  a  hunting  accident.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  initiated  the  program  after  a  resident,  whose 
teen-age  son  had  been  killed  while  hunting,  began 
teaching  gun-handling  to  boys  in  his  spare  time. 
Classes  consist  mainly  of  eight  hours  of  classroom  lec¬ 
turing,  along  with  four  hours  of  target-range  practice. 


•  Guidance 


How  can  the  classroom  teacher  help  the  child 
who  is  slow  to  speak?  First  and  most  important  step 
is  to  gain  complete  understanding  of  the  child’s  prob¬ 
lems.  Is  he  shy,  immature,  tense?  Does  he  have  some 
sort  of  physical  defect  —  an  undeveloped  lower  jaw 
or  a  high  narrow  palate?  Does  his  environment  dis¬ 
courage  speech? 

In  the  October  Elementary  School  Journal,  Eleanor 
M.  Luse  says  the  help  that  the  classroom  teacher  gives 
may  be  the  only  help  the  mumbler  or  slow  talker  ever 
will  get,  especially  in  a  school  system  that  has  no 
speech  correctionist. 


Once  the  teacher  gains  the  child’s  confidence,  she’s 
on  her  way.  Often  speech  can  be  elicited  by  discover¬ 
ing  the  child’s  interests.  A  trip  to  a  farm  may  cause 
the  nontalker  who  loves  animals  to  burst  out  in 
chatter.  Sometimes  an  appealing  book  will  bring  words 
from  a  silent  child,  particularly  if  the  child  has  no 
books  at  home.  Maybe  the  trick  is  turned  by  simple 
warmtli  and  friendship.  The  key  may  even  be  in  a 
child’s  meals.  He  may  get  plenty  of  good  food,  but 
he  may  be  getting  it  alone.  His  parents  don’t  talk  to 
him. 

Other  methods  for  the  teacher  to  use  in  helping  the 
slow  talker  include  word  games  and  group  singing. 
Above  all,  the  teacher  must  be  patient  and  encourag¬ 
ing.  “Speech  skills  do  not  develop  according  to  a  fix^ 
timetable,”  writes  Miss  Luse.  “The  child  will  speak 
when  he  is  ready.” 

Bright  girls  are  a  major  source  of  untapped  talent, 
says  Science  Research  Associates.  All  too  many  of 
them  graduate  from  high  school  and  stop  short  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  money,  marriage  or  sheer  indifference. 
In  its  Guidance  Newsletter,  SRA  says  it’s  up  to  coun¬ 
selors  to  see  that  bright  young  women  get  to  college; 
and  suggests  these  steps  for  nudging  them: 

—  Begin  educational  counseling  early  —  in  the  7th 
grade  —  and  continue  it  all  through  the  high  school 
years,  paying  special  attention  to  the  enrollment  of 
bright  girls  in  the  college  preparatory  program. 

—  Work  with  the  parents  of  bright  girls,  soliciting 
their  coop>eration  and  giving  them  the  facts  about 
their  daughters’  educational  potential. 

—  Develop  a  file  of  scholarship  and  other  financial  aid 
information  in  order  to  provide  realistic  information 
about  college  costs  and  ways  to  meet  them. 

—  Help  superior  girls  apply  for  scholarships  and  loans. 

—  Enlist  the  aid  of  teachers  and  other  adults  outside 
the  home  —  ministers,  doctors,  etc.  —  whose  charac¬ 
ter  and  opinions  will  encourage  realistic  self-con¬ 
cepts  in  the  bright  girl. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Rnb  your  crystal  ball  and  conjure  up  a  vision 
of  what  American  public  schools  will  be  like  25  years 
from  now.  Will  teachers  be  “live”  or  on  television? 
Will  filmstrips  replace  textbooks?  Will  kindergarten 
be  on  the  twentieth  floor  of  a  skyscraper?  Will  children 
study  the  moon  by  going  there? 

Predicting  the  future  of  .schools  can  be  exciting 
and  fun.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  Dr.  John  H. 
Chilcott  of  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara, 
foretold  in  a  recent  radio  talk: 

“Classrooms  will  be  filled  with  many  kinds  of  elec¬ 
tronic  devices.  An  English  teacher  discussing  a  scene 
from  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar  will  insert  a  card 
into  a  slot,  a  screen  will  light  and  the  scene  will  be 
played  by  professional  actors.  In  a  science  classroom, 
students  studying  Mars  will  insert  a  card  and  get  a 
complete  lecture  on  the  planet  geared  to  their  class 
level  and  reinforced  with  many  visual  aids. 
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“Students  in  1985  will  cover  much  more  material 
and  in  so  many  different  approaches  that  a  text  would 
have  to  be  too  large  and  too  expensive  to  encompass 
the  subject.  Study  guides,  paperbacks,  and  pamphlets 
will  replace  the  textbook. 

“Experts  who  will  construct  the  study  guides  will 
utilize  many  of  the  results  of  motivational  research. 
Why  not  make  a  student  umnt  to  learn,  just  as  he  wants 
a  certain  car  or  cigarette?  Picture  a  high  school  student 
viewing  a  principle  in  physics  and  at  the  same  time 
‘learning’  the  formulae  involved  by  means  of  symbols 
projected  on  the  screen  for  so  short  a  time  as  to  be 
visible  only  to  the  subconscious  mind. 

“Because  of  the  additional  amount  of  knowledge 
which  an  average  citizen  will  have  to  have  in  order 
to  survive  in  the  complex  society  of  1985,  the  school 
year  will  be  lengthened  and  students  will  remain  in 
school  longer,  probably  through  what  we  call  the 
junior  college  years.  Every  student  will  graduate  from 
high  school  as  a  specialist  or  with  a  foundation  from 
which  he  can  pursue  further  knowledge.” 

Added  Dr.  Chilcott:  “Many  of  us  may  not  like  these 
changes.  Perhaps  we  will  recall  the  school  of  1959  and 
wish  our  children  were  getting  more  of  the  formal 
training  we  have  today.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Positive  Values  in  the  American  Educational  System, 
edited  hy  Arthur  E.  Traxler.  American  Council  on  Education, 
1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  151pp. 
$2.  (A  report  of  the  23rd  educational  conference  held  last  year 
in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  Educational  Records 
Bureau  and  the  American  Council  on  Education.  Includes  talks 
on  Soviet  education,  public  and  independent  schools,  federal 
aid,  by  such  speakers  as  Charles  Van  Doren,  U.  S.  Rep.  Peter 
Frelinghuysen,  Jr.,  and  John  H.  Fischer,  former  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Baltimore.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


When  a  film  catalog  doesn’t  list  that  partic¬ 
ular  motion  picture  needed  to  illustrate  a  certain 
technique  or  principlera  teacher  can  do  more  than 
shrug  his  shoulders.  He  can  have  the  film  he  wants 
produced  by  his  students.  All  it  takes  is  a  httle  money 
and  lots  of  imagination  and  ingenuity. 

In  the  September  Indiana  Teacher,  Hal  Skinner 
writes  that  widespread  interest  in  photography,  plus 
the  availability  of  inexpensive  equipment,  have  made 
educational  motion  picture  production  within  the 
reach  of  most  high  school  pupils  or  classroom  groups. 
Besides  an  instructive  film  the  class  gains  invaluable 
skills  in  mathematics,  art,  science,  speech,  music,  busi¬ 
ness,  creative  writing  and  self-expression. 

Mr.  Skinner  cites  the  success  of  Fred  Craig,  a 
Greensburg,  Ind.,  Community  High  School  junior,  who 
produced,  wrote  and  directed  his  own  science  film 
on  bees.  Not  only  did  the  450-foot  color  film  win  all 
sorts  of  prizes  but,  as  a  result,  Fred  was  invited  to 
lecture  at  a  film-study  session  sponsored  by  the  Indi¬ 
ana  University  Audio-Visual  Center  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  and  others  interested  in  film  production. 


•  Science  Education 


Many  good  students  shun  science  because 
they  don’t  understand  the  need  for  it  and  because  they 
think  of  scientists  as  eggheads  and  crackpots.  The 
Science  Manpower  Project  at  Columbia  University  dis¬ 
closed  last  month  that  of  3,300  high  school  students 
studied  recently,  a  large  number  (including  many 
high-ability  youngsters)  have  no  idea  of  the  role  of 
science  and  technology  in  modem  society.  Further¬ 
more,  they  think  of  scientists  as  being  “.  .  .  too  narrow 
in  their  views,  too  emotional,  essentially  magicians, 
and  willing  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  others  to  further 
their  own  interests.” 

Dr.  Hugh  Allen,  Jr.,  who  heads  the  project,  urged 
schools  to  create  a  better  climate  for  science  educa¬ 
tion  by  making  systematic  attemp'ts  to  help  children, 
at  every  grade  level,  gain  an  awareness  of  scientific 
principles  and  concepts.  A  rampant  belief  that  scien¬ 
tists  are  “subjects  for  suspicion”  and  that  scientific 
work  is  monotonous  and  boring  has  deterred  many 
good  students  from  careers  in  science  and  engineering. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Your  Child  in  a  Scientific  World  btf  Dr.  Alhertirva  A.  Wein- 
lander.  Doubleday  if  Co.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22. 
192pp.  $2.95.  (Designed  to  help  parents  introduce  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  world  of  science.  “How  to”  suggestions  include 
building  a  basement  laborato^,  making  home  experiments, 
taking  field  trips  and  using  science  as  a  bond  in  family  rela¬ 
tionships.) 


•  Higher  Education 


The  college  scholarship  service  took  a  step 
last  month  to  bring  financial  aid  within  the  reach  of 
every  potential  college  student. 

The  Service,  an  activity  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  operates  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
students  who  lack  finances,  but  who  wish  to  attend 
one  of  the  235  member  colleges  and  universities.  Be¬ 
tween  them  these  institutions  award  annually  more 
than  $12  million  in  scholarship  aid. 

Formerly,  high  school  seniors  applying  for  financial 
aid  had  to  obtain  from,  and  file  with,  the  colleges  of 
their  choice  a  “Parents’  Confidential  Statement”  by 
which  the  colleges  would  judge  the  applicant’s  need 
for  aid.  Now  these  forms  are  being  distributed  to  the 
nation’s  secondary  schools  where  they  can  be  more 
readily  available  to  the  student.  Once  filled  out,  the 
forms  are  sent  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  colleges  of  the  student’s  choice. 

Rexford  G.  Moon  Jr.,  the  Service’s  director,  said  the 
new  plan  should  strengthen  school  guidance  efforts, 
and  encourage  all  able  students  to  take  advantage  of 
financial  aid  opportunities  at  the  participating  colleges. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Knowledge  is  Not  Enough  by  Samuel  B.  Gould.  The  Antioch 
Press,  Y^low  Springs,  Ohio.  232pp.  $3.50.  (A  collection  of  the 
speeches  of  the  former  president  of  Antioch  College  delivered 
over  the  past  five  years.) 
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•  Panoranm 


Connecticut  Benedict  Arnold  remains  a  heel  in 
his  own  hometown.  A  local  citizen’s  group  drew  a 
blank  when  it  tried  to  enlist  school  ofBcials  in  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  vindicate  Norwich’s  most  notorious  native 
son.  Supt.  Thomas  W.  Mahan  refused  to  allow  a  pro¬ 
fessor  to  lecture  school  children  on  General  Arnold’s 
part  in  the  Revolution  up  to  the  time  he  tried  to  “sell” 
the  fort  at  West  Point  to  the  enemy.  The  lectures, 
sponsored  by  the  citizen’s  group,  could  not  be  fitted 
into  the  curriculum,  said  Mahan.  He  added  that  the 
school  board  would  decide  whether  Norwich’s  text¬ 
books  were  unfair  to  Arnold  and  in  need  of  revision, 
as  the  group  suggested. 

Germany  The  most  popular  man  in  Germany,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  public  opinion  poll,  is  the  renowned 
and  allegedly  absent-minded  professor.  In  1956, 
34%  of  those  questioned  in  a  similar  poll  chose  the 
professor  as  the  most  popular  man.  This  year  the  per¬ 
centage  was  38.  Among  people  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  Christian  Democrats,  however,  47%  chose 
the  bishop,  and  only  27%  chose  the  professor. 

Ifliehigan  Imagine  a  delegation  of  students  going 
to  the  principal  and  complaining  that  their  teacher 
doesn’t  make  them  work  hard  enough.  On  returning 
home  after  two  years  of  teaching  in  Mexico  City,  Neil 
Lottridge,  former  director  of  vocational  education  for 
the  Highland  Park  schools,  said  it  was  not  unusual  for 
pupils  in  his  school  to  file  formal  complaints  against 
teachers  who  went  too  easy  on  assignments.  “They 
want  to  learn,”  he  said. 

IVetr  Yorh  City  One  out  of  four  elementary 
school  children  in  New  York  can’t  speak  English. 
Schools  Supt.  John  T.  Theobald  disclosed  that  the  city 
now  employs  90  special  language  coordinators  and 
another  90  Spanish  instructors  to  help  train  these 
125,000  boys  and  girls,  most  of  whom  are  from  Puerto 
Rico.  The  problem  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  many 
non-English-speaking  families  are  moving  from  a  few 
neighborhoods  and  arc  spreading  throughout  the 
boroughs. 

Ohio  More  than  40%  of  a  group  of  students  p)olled 
at  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland  admitted 
they  cheat  on  their  examinations.  Some  confessed  to 
out-and-out  plagiarism  while  others  said  they  were 
guilty  only  of  “wandering  eyes.”  A  university  official 
said  he  was  not  alarmed  by  the  poll  because  only  30% 
of  the  student  body  took  part  in  it. 

Russia  Though  they’re  not  so  highly  organized  as 
they  are  in  New  York,  Russia,  too,  has  its  gangs  of 
juvenile  delinquents.  Though  faced  with  special 
“youth  retraining  camps,”  the  delinquents  —  called 
“stilyagi”  —  are  a  problem  in  many  a  Soviet  city.  To 
help  police  combat  them,  volunteer  brigades,  or  legal 
gangs,  have  been  formed  in  most  large  cities.  One 
youth  who  took  part  in  the  fatal  stabbing  of  a  drunk 
was  removed  via  a  firing  squad. 


New  Ciasgroom 
Materiai 


The  Modern  Scientist  ...  is  a  specialist.  What 
Does  a  Scientist  Do  by  Harry  Zarchy  describes 
the  duties  and  problems  of  workers  in  such  fields 
of  scientific  specialization  as  mathematics,  archae¬ 
ology,  chemistry,  geology,  meteorology,  physics. 
Illustrated  with  photographs  on  each  page.  Jr. 
High.  From  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  432  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  16.  Unpaged.  $2.50. 

Libraiuanship  .  .  .  with  its  many  opportunities  is 
discussed  in  Librarians  Wanted:  Careers  in  Library 
Service  by  Adrian  A.  Paradis.  Tells  how  interests 
in  music,  science,  engineering,  teaching  can  be 
combined  with  a  librarian’s  work.  Points  out  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  jobs  in  industry,  hospitals,  labora¬ 
tories,  universities,  bookmobile  units,  as  well  as  in 
community  libraries.  Describes  such  aspects  of  the 
work  as  cataloging,  purchasing.  Sr.  High  School. 
From  David  McKay  Co.,  Inc.,  119  West  40th  St., 
New  York  18.  266pp.  $3.30. 

Primary  Grade  Music  Classes  .  .  .  can  make  the 
instruments  they  play  in  their  rhythm  bands. 
Marcelle  Vemazza’s  booklet.  Making  and  Playing 
Classroom  Instruments,  gives  directions  for  using 
simple  materials  to  constnic't  these  band  instru¬ 
ments.  Gives  instructions  for  making  bells,  drums, 
cymbals,  rhythm  sticks,  tambourines,  triangles, 
xylophones.  Also  suggests  tunes  to  be  played  and 
ways  of  decorating  the  instruments.  From  Fearon 
Publishers,  2263  Union  St.,  San  Francisco  23. 

28pp.  $1. 

Meet  the  U.  S.  Government  ...  in  Our  Federal 
Government:  How  It  Works,  by  Patricia  Acheson. 
Designed  to  give  a  brief  introduction  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  workings  of  our  government,  the  text 
tells  why  government  is  necessary;  how  our  Con¬ 
stitution  works;  and  how  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  federal  government 
check  and  balance  one  another.  The  10  cabinet 
piosts  and  the  executive  departments  they  repre¬ 
sent  are  described,  as  are  the  organization  and 
function  of  the  Senate  and  House,  the  presidency 
and  the  courts.  From  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  432 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  157pp.  $3. 

Our  Segregated  Schools  .  .  .  are  viewed  in  The 
Integration  Issue,  tlie  November  filmstrip  in  The 
New  York  Times  series  on  current  problems.  Ex¬ 
amines  developments  in  the  five  years  since  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision.  Traces  the  history  of 
America’s  adjustment  to  racial  problems.  The  57- 
frame  strip  includes  current  and  historical  photo¬ 
graphs,  cartoons,  maps  and  charts.  High  school. 
From  Office  of  Educational  Activities,  The  New 
York  Times,  229  West  43rd  St.,  New  York  36. 
Individual  filmstrips  $2.50,  entire  series,  including 
teachers’  manual,  $15. 

The  LiFE-GmNG  Heart  .  .  .  with  all  its  com¬ 
plexities  is  described  in  Herbert  Zim’s  Your  Heart 
and  How  It  Works.  Suitable  for  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students,  tliis  well-illustrated  book  tells 
of  the  heart’s  purpose,  functions  and  disorders.  'The 
physiology  of  simple  and  complex  animals,  with 
and  without  hearts,  is  discussed  along  with  a  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  of  the  organ  in  the  human  body. 
From  William  Morrow  and  Co.,  Inc.,  425  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  16.  64pp.  $2.50. 
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